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The result was that, when the allies came, they
came in the highest spirits. Their progress had been
as fortunate as they could have hoped. First,as usual,
troops of wild riders poured into Silesia from the
south-east. They enjoyed the success which Fred-
erick's plan assured to them, and treason among his
soldiers gave them Cosel, a fortress on the upper
Oder. Then Prince Charles moved northward from
Koniggratz into the mountains and 30,000 Saxons
joined him on the way. On June 3, 1745, the com-
bined army marched proudly down into the plain.
Breslau lay little more than two days' march to the
north-east of them.

The fixed idea of Prince Charles was that Fred-
erick would behave in 1745 as he had behaved in
1744; that is to say, that he would retreat. This
delusion had been carefully fostered by the King.
Discovering that one of the spies whom he kept in
the Austrian camp was in fact selling Prussian secrets
to the enemy, Frederick cleverly hinted to him that
he was afraid of being cut off from Breslau. The
spy informed Prince Charles, who readily gave credit
to information which confirmed his previous belief.
Frederick then ordered some repairs on the roads
leading to the capital and supplied further proof of
his intention, if any were needed, by leaving the
passes unguarded. Prince Charles therefore emerged
from the mountains in entire ignorance of the fact
that he was to be attacked by a force of 70,000 men.
The invaders encamped upon a plain some five miles
broad and as flat as the field of Mollwitz, with the
little town of Hohenfriedberg on the edge of the